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Rise and Progress of the Society of Friends. 
(Continued from page 410, vol. x xxii.) 
I shall not break in upon his own account, which 
is by much the best that can be given; and there- 
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and his message in those parts. Upon this moun- 


tain he was moved of the Lord to sound out his 


auditory; and from thence went north, as the Lord 
had shown him. And in every place where he 
came, if not before he came to it, he had his par- 
ticular exercise and service shown to him, so that the 
Lord was bis Leader indeed. For it was not in 
vain that he travelled ; God in most places sealing 
his commission with the convincement of some of 
all sorts, as well publicans as sober professors of 
religion. 


great and notable day, as if he had been ina : 
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futation of all the popular clamors against the 
way of truth, that he covered them what he could, 
and freely opened his doors, and gave up his house 
to his wife and her friends; not valuing the re- 
proach of ignorant or evil-minded people ; which [ 
here mention to his or her honour, and which will 
be, I believe, an honour and a blessing to such of 
their name and family, as shall be found in that 
tenderness, humility, love audgzeal for the Truth 
and people of the Lord. 

‘That house was for some years, at first especially, 


Some of the first and most eminent of|till the Truth had opened its way into the southern 


those that came forth in a public ministry, and|parts of this island, an eminent receptacle of this 


which are now at rest, were Richard Farnsworth, | people. 


James Nayler, William Dewsberry, Thomas Al- 
dam, Francis Howgil, Edward Burroughs, John 
Camm, John Audiand, Richard Hubberthorn, T 
Taylor, T. Holmes, Alexander Parker, William 
Simson, William Caton, John Stubbs, Robert 
Withers, Thomas Low, Josiah Coale, John Burn- 
yeat, Robert Lodge, Thomas Salthouse, and many 


fore desire what I can, to avoid saying anything of|more worthies, that cannot be well here named; 
what is said already, as to the particular passages) together with divers yet living of the first and great 
of his coming forth: but, in general, when he was/convincement, who, after the knowledge of God’s 
somewhat above twenty, he left his friends, and| purging judgment in themselves, and some time of 


visited the most retired and religious people in those 
parts. And some there were in this nation, who 
waited for the consolation of Israel, night and day, 
as Zacharias, Anna, and good old Simeon did of 
old time. To these he was sent, and these he sought 
out in the neighbouring counties, and among them 
he sojourned, till his more ample ministry came upon 
him. At this time he taught, and was an example 
of silence, endeavouring to bring them from self- 
oa testifying of, and turning them to the 
ight of Christ within them, and encouraging them to 
wait in patience, and to feel the power of it to stir 
in their hearts, that their knowledge and worsbip 
of God might stand in the power of an endless life, 
which was to be found in the light, as it was obeyed 
in the manifestation of it in man. For in the Word 
was life, and that life is the light of men. Life in 
the Word, light in men; and life in men too, as 
the light is obeyed: the children of the light living 
by the life of the Word, by which the Word begets 
them again to God, which is the regeneration and 
new birth, without which there is no coming into 
the kingdom of God: and to which whoever comes, 
is greater than John; that is, than John’s dispen- 
sation, which was not that of the kingdom, but the 
consummation of the legal, and forerunning of the 
gospel-times, the time of the kingdom. Accord- 
ingly several meetings were gathered in those 
parts; and thus bis time was employed for some 
years. 

In 1652, he being in his usual retirement, his 
mind exercised towards the Lord, upon a very high 
mountain (in some of the hither parts of Yorkshire, 
as I take it) he had a vision of the great work of 
God in the earth, and of the way that he was to 
go forth in a public ministry, to begin it. He saw 
people as thick as motes in the sun, that should in 
time be brought home to the Lord, that there 
might be but one Shepherd and one sheepfold in all 
the earth. There his eye was directed northward, 
beholding a great people that should receive him 


waiting in silence upon him, to feel and receive 
power from on high to speak in his name, (which 
none else rightly can, though they may use the 
same words) they felt its divine motions, and were 
frequently drawn forth, especially to visit the pub- 
lic assemblies, to reprove, inform, and exhort them; 
sometimes in markets, fairs, streets, and by the 
highway side; calling people to repentance, and to 
turn to the Lord with their hearts as well as their 
mouths ; directing them to the light of Christ within 


| 


Others, of good note and substance in 
those northern countries, had also opened their 
houses, together with their hearts, to the many pub- 


.|lishers, that, in a short time, the Lord had raised 


to declare his salvation to the people; and where 
meetings of the Lord’s messengers were frequently 
held, to communicate their services and exercises, 
and comfort and edify one another in their blessed 
ministry. 

But lest this may be thought a digression, hay- 
ing touched upon this before, 1 return to this ex- 
cellent man; and for his personal qualities, both 
natural, moral and divine, as they appeared in his 
converse with the brethren, and in the church of 
God, take as follows: 

I. He was a man that God endued with a clear 
and wonderful depth; a discerner of others’ spirits, 
and very much a master of his own. And though 
that side of his understanding which lay next to 
the world, and especially the expression of it, might 
sound uncouth and unfashionable to nice ears, his 
matter was nevertheless very profound ; and would 


them, to see, examine, and consider their ways by, |not only bear to be often considered, but the more 
land to eschew the evil, and do the good and ac-|it was so, the more weighty and instructing it ap- 


ceptable will of God. And they suffered great 
hardships for this their love and good will; being 
often stocked, stoned, beaten, whipped and im- 
prisoned, though honest men, and of good report 
where they lived, that had left wives, children, 
houses, and lands, to visit them with a living call 
to repentance. And though the priests geuerally 
set themselves to oppose them, and write against 
them, and insinuated most false and scandalous 
stories to defame them, stirring up the magistrates 
to suppress them, especially in those northern parts; 
yet God was pleased so to fill them with his living 
power, and give them such an open door of utter- 
ance in his service, that there was a mighty con- 
vincement over those parts. 

And through the tender and singular indul- 
gence of Judge Bradshaw, Judge Fell, and Colo- 
nel West, in the infancy of things, the priests were 
never able to gain the point they laboured for, 
which was to have proceeded to blood; and, if 
possible, Herod-like, by a cruel exercise of the civil 
power, to have cut them off, and rooted them out 
of the country: but especially Judge Fell, who was 
not only a check to their rage in the course of legal 
proceedings, but otherwise upon occasion, and 
finally countenanced this people. For his wife re- 
ceiving the Truth with the first, it had that influ- 
ence upon his spirit, being a just and wise man, 
avd seeing in his own wife and family a full con- 


peared. And as abruptly and brokenly as some- 
times his sentences would seem to fall from him, 
about divine things, it is well known they were 
often as texts to many fairer declarations. And, 
indeed, it showed beyond all contradiction, that 
God sent him; in that no art or parts had any 
share in the matter or manner of his ministry ; and 
that so many great, excellent, and necessary truths 
as he came forth to preach to mankind, had there- 
fore nothing of man’s wit or wisdom to recommend 
them. So that as to man he was an original, be- 
ing no man’s copy. And his ministry and writ- 
ings show they are from one that was not taught 
of man, nor had learned what he said by study. 
Nor were they notional or speculative, but sensible 
and practical truths, tending to conversion and re- 
generation, and the setting up of the kingdom of 
God in the hearts of men. And the way of it was 
his work. So that I have many times been over- 
come in myself, and been made to say, with my 
Lord and Master, upon the like occasion, “ I thank 
thee, O Father, Lord ‘of heaven and earth, that 
thou hast hid these things from the wise and pru- 
dent of this world, and revealed them to babes.” 
For many times hath my soul bowed in an humble 
thankfulness to the Lord, that he did not choose 
any of the wise and learned of this world to be the 
first messenger in our age, of his blessed truth to 
men; but that he took one that was not of high 
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degree, or elegant specch, or learned after the way towards the conclusion of his travelling services, 
of this world, that his message and work he sent between the years 1671 and 1677, he visited the 
him to do, might come with less suspicion, or jeal- churches of Christ in the plantations in America, 
ousy of human wisdom and interest, and with more and in the United Provinces, and Germany, as his 
force and clearness upon the consciences of those journal relates, to the convincement and consola- 
that aa a the —_ e ee the a tion Z oo : After vy ot ppt oe 
of it. say, beholding with the eye of my mind, |in and about the city of London. na besides bis 
which the God of heaven had opened in me, the|labour in the ministry, which was frequent and ser- 
marks of God’s finger and hand visibly in this tes-|viceable, he wrote much, both to them that are 
timony, from the clearness of the principle, the|within, and those that are without the communion. 
power and efficacy of it, in the exemplary sobriety, | But the care he took of the affairs of the chureh in 
plainness, zeal, steadiness, humility, gravity, pune- | general was very great. 
tuality, charity and circumspect care in the govern-| VIII. He was often where the records of the 
ment of church affairs, which shined in his and | business of the church are kept, and where the 
their life and testimony that God employed in this |letters from the many meetings of God's people 
work, it greatly covfirmed me that it was of God, |over all the world use to come. Which letters he 
and engaged my soul in a deep love, fear, rever-|had read to him, and communicated them to the 
ence and thankfulness for his love and mercy | meeting that is weekly held for such services ; and 
therein to mankind: in which mind I remain, and | he would be sure to stir them up to answer thei, 
shall, I hope, through the Lord’s strength, to the |especially in suffering cases; showing great sym- 
end of my days. 

II. In his testimony or ministry, he much la- carefully looking into the respective cases, and en- 
boured to open truth to the people’s understand-|deavouring speedy relief, according to the nature 
ings, and to bottom them upon the principle andjof them. So that the churches, or any of the suf- 
principal, Christ Jesus, the Light of the world; | fering members thereof, were sure not to be forgot- 
that by bringing them to something that was from |ten or delayed in their desires, if he were there. 
God in themselves, they might the better know and | 1X. As he was unwearied, so he was undaunted 
judge of him and themselves, jin his services for God and his people. He was no 

li. He had an extraordinary gift in opening/more to be moved to fear than to wrath. His be- 
the Scriptures. He would go to the marrow of haviour at Derby, Litchfield, Appleby, before Oli- 
things, and show the mind, harmony and fulfilling} ver Cromwell, at Launceston, Scarborough, Wor- 
of them with much plainness, and to great comfort!cester, and Westminster-Hall, with many other 
and edification. sasal ‘ baie em and exercises, did abundantly evidence it, 

1V. ‘The mystery of the first and second Adam, |to his enemies as well as his friends. 

of the fa!l and restoration, of the law and gospel, 
of shadows and substance, of the servant’s and! 
son’s state, and the fulfilling of the Scriptures in| 
Christ, and by Christ, the true Light, in all that 
are his, through the obedience of faith, were much | 
of the substance and drift of his testimonies. In 
all which he was witnessed to be of God; being: 
sensibly felt to speak that which he had received 
of Christ, aud was his own experience, in that 
which never errs nor fails. 

V. But above all, he excelled in prayer. The} 
inwardness and weight of his spirit, the reverence 
and solemnity of his address and behaviour, and 


(To be continued.) 
a oe 
From Chambers’ Journal. 
My Babes in the Wood, 

Which was the title jocularly given in ours, to 
an interesting young family, reared this summer 
in a hole in the trunk of a venerable apple-tree, at 
the corner of the garden. Children, shall I tell 
|you their history? “ beginning at the very begin- 
ning,” which you know you like? 

it was towards the end of May, and our garden 
was becoming a perfect aviary. It is a very old- 


|pathy and compassion upon all such occasions ;| 


they gave me no little disquietude. I used to be 
disturbed at inconvenient seasons, from work or 
talk, by the misery of these big ungainly birds— 
they were nearly as large as pigeons—which kept 
flying franticly about the garden, and screechin 
discordantly, all because a curious but perfectly 
well-intentioned lad was peering into their nest, 
If my pet cat happened to lie in sleepiest innocence 
on the parlour window-sill, these indignant parents 
would swoop fiercely past him, close enough to 
have pecked his eyes out, and sit screeching at him 
from the neighbouring tree. He never took any 
notice; but since feline nature is weak, from the 
day that the nest was vacated, and more than one 
newly fledged younyster was seen bopping awk- 
wardly about under the gooseberry-bushes, I was 
kept in mortal fear lest he should walk in at the 
window with a young thrush in his mouth. No 
such disaster happened; yet, I confess, that when 
ithe thrush family finally disappeared, it was a 
great relief to my mind. 

My next friends were a pair of tom-tits, which 
took possession of a crack in the wall, underneath 
my bedroom-window. Their privacy was extreme. 
It was a mystery how they contrived to creep in 
and out of a hole, apparently not big enough to 
admit a large blue-bottle fly; and their little fa- 
mily must have been reared in very cramped lodg- 
ings. Nobody ever saw the young ones, for it would 
be impossible to get at them. Yet it was pleasant 
of a morning to watch the old birds flying to and 
tro, hanging a moment outside of the crack, and 
then popping in. They were very pretty birds— 
the papa especially—a most natty little fellow, de- 
licately shaped, with a glossy blue-black head. 
After feeding-time was over, he used to go and sit 
on the nearest tree, in sight of his domestic estab- 
lishment, brushing up his feathers, and singing 
“ tit, tit, tit,’’ the utmost he could do. When at 
‘last this worthy little couple vanished—cbildren 
and all—I decidedly missed them from the crack 
in the wall. 

But of all my garden families, the one most cared 
for was that 1 have to-day lost—my babes in the 
wood. Let me resume their history. 

It was about the end of May, when in my daily 


fashioned garden, stocked with ancient fruit-trees : walk before breakfast—which you will find is the 


the fewness and fulness of his words, have often 


struck even strangers with admiration, as they 
used to reach others with consolation. 


The most} 


Apple and pear, and plum and cherry, 
Or anything else to make us merry, 


very best hour for observing birds or anything 
else in nature—I found that, whevever I passed a 
|particular corner, I always startied some large 


awful, living, reverent frame I ever felt or beheld, as many a bird sang, or meant to sing: with luxu-| bird, which flew away in alarm. At last I saw it 
I must say, was his in prayer. And truly it was riant undergrowth of currants, gooseberries, raxp-|—beak, head, and ail, emerging from a hole ina 
a testimony he knew and lived nearer to the Lord berries, running almost wild. In this paradise are!half-decayed apple-tree. It was a black-bird. 
than other men; for they that know him most, will admitted neither guns, nor traps, nor bird-nesting) “So, my friend,” said I, “ you are evidently 
see most reason to approach him with reverence boys; so we presume it is well kuown to all our} bent on settling—a very laudable proceeding—and 
and fear. \feathered neighbours; and that they mention it to} you shall not be disturbed.” 

VI. He was of an innocent life, no busybody, one another privately—under the rose, or the haw-| Therefore, though I passed the tree twenty times 
nor self-secker; neither touchy nor critical. What thorn-bush—as “a most desirable place for house-|a day, and each time out flew a bird, for many 
fell from him was very inoffensive, if not very edify- | building.” days I generously abstained from taking avy no- 
ing. So meck, contented, modest, easy, steady, | We had concerts gratis all day over, mingled|tice of the busy little house-builders. At last, 
tender, it was a pleasure to be in his company. He/with chirpings aud squabblings among the spar-|after watching one of them scramble out of the 
exercised no authority but over evil, and that every-| rows, the most quarrelsome birds alive ; and a few | bole—the hen-bird probably, as she was large, 
where, and in all; but with love, compassion, and |inexplicable “ rows” of a general kind, after which} clumsy, and brownish; it really is hard that the 
long-suffering. A most merciful man, as ready to|a cuckoo would be seen flying, in her lazy, heavy| female of most birds should generally be so much 
forgive, as unapt to take or give an offence. Thou- | way, from the scene of dispute, pursued by a great}less good-looking than the male—I ventured to 
sands can truly say he was of an excellent spirit|clamor of lesser birds. Mrs. C., however, scem-|look in. There, with some difficulty, 1 saw, 3 
and savour among them; and because thereof, the ed indifferent to public opinion; would settle her-|foot or more deep in the hollow tree, four bluish 
most excellent spirits loved him with an unfeigned |self on a tree in the field, and indulge us with her eggs. 
and unfading love. soft, plaintive “ Cuck-oo! Cuckoo!” till she was 

VII. He was an incessant labourer: for in his tired. keeping, I took every opportunity that their shy- 
younger time, before his many, great and deep suf-| Nest-building was at its height—namely, the} ness allowed, of becoming acquainted with the new 
ferings and travels had enfecbled his body for itine- | tree-tops. The most important mansion was owned | comers. Soon I knew them well by sight, and they 
rant services, he laboured much in the word and by a pair of anonymous birds—lI believe of the| certainly had a fair chance of reciprocating the 
doctrine, and discipline, in England, Scotland and thrush species, though they did not sing. They compliment. Gradually, they showed less fear; 
Ireland ; turning many to God, and confirming had gone about their domestic affairs so very! and though that peculiar cry, half twitter, half 
those that were convinced of the truth, and settling | quietly, that the family were nearly fledged before) screech, which seemed used as a signal of alarm 
good order, as to church affairs, among them. And|the nest was discovered. Afterwards, for days,| between the parents, was still uttered, it was not 


Considering them now fairly settled in house- 
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jn that shrill, pitiful anguish, which really makes 
one feel that 
To rob a poor bird of its young, 


or even to make it apprehensive on the point, al- 
most transforms one, in one’s own conscience, to 
an ogre killing a baby. 

The old birds were a goodly pair. Mr. B., as 
[J named him, was an uncommonly handsome little 
gentleman—jet black, with the slenderest figure, 
the yellowest bill, the brightest eyes; quite a beau 
among black-birds. But with all his beauty, he 
was the most attentive of husbands, and the most 
cheerful and musical. He had great richness and 
variety of song, made distinct turns and triils; 
nay, I once heard him execute a distinct shake on 
two notes. He never tired of singing. Lying 
awake one night, | heard him begin with the dawn, 
Joud as ever; aud in showery weather, his exube- 
rant carols lasted all day long. 

But the treat of treats was to watch him perch- 
ed on the topmost spray of a poplar, not yet fully 
in leaf, so that his delicate shape was clearly dis- 
cernible against the sky; and listen to him in the 
still June evening, singing to his wife and family 
a song that almost brought the tears into one’s 
eyes, to think there should be such a happy crea- 
ture in the world. 

Meantime, the world jogged on as it will; and 
all sorts of things were, week after weck, happen- 
ing to everybody in it, while, peaceful in his gar- 
den, which, no doubt, he looked upon as his own 
personal property, currants, raspberry-bushes, and 
all— 

That blithe and indefatigable bird, 
Still his redundant song of love and joy preferred. 


Mrs. B. I rarely saw—not even when looking down 
into the nest, though she was probably there all 
the while, brooding dusky and motionless over the 
four eggs. You may have noticed that nothing 
alive is so absolutely motionless as a hen-bird sit- 
ting on her nest. You may go up to ber, almost 
put your hand upon her, and not a feather will 
stir; hardly a twinkle of the bright observant eye 
will betray her consciousness of your presence, or 
the maternal agony which at the last minute, and 
not till then, drives her away by the mere instinct 
of self-preservation from her rifled home. I won- 
der how any boy, who ever had a home and a mo 
ther, ca take a bird’s-nest. 

I thought the eggsa long time hatching; but 
that was Mrs. B.’s affair, not mine. One fine 
morning, passing the apple-tree, 1 heard a chirp, 
weak and faint, but still the chirp of a living thing, 
and felt as pleased as—well, as most people are 
when silly, young, helpless things of any sort are 
newly introduced into the business of this world. 
But the parents flew about so wildly, and appear- 
ed in such a state of mind, that 1 had not the 
heart to frighten them further by looking into the 
nest. Next day, in their absence, I did so; and 
lo! four wide-open mouths—mouths and nothing 
else—stretched themselves up from the bottom of 
the hole, in true infantine fashion, clamorously de- 
manding ‘something to eat.’ 

‘My young friends,’ thought I, ‘ your papa and 
mamma are likely to have a busy life of it, if this 
is your behaviour on the second day of your exis- 
tence,’ 

But the third, fourth, and all following days it 
Was just the same. I never saw any young crea- 
tures—including kittens aud babies—so incessantly 
and preternaturally hungry. As soon as my step 
was heard passing, arose from the heart of the 
apple-tree tiat eager ‘chirp, chirp, chirp,’ and 
there were those four gaping beaks, or sometimes 
three, one having apparently had its worm and re- 
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tired content—ravenously appealing to me for 
breakfast. Very flattering—to be mistaken for an 
old black-bird ! 

In process of time, my ‘ young family,’ as they 
were called, grew wiser and less clamorous; but still, 
they always chirped when I looked in at the nest, 
aud their parents, seeing no ill follow, became 
more at ease, even familiar. Many a morning, as 
I sat reading under a tree, about three yards off, 
Mrs. B. would come and sit on the bough within a 
few inches of her nursery, and hold a soft chir- 
ping conversation with ber little ones, while her 
husband was practising his florid music on the top- 
most branch of the tree. 
family, I do think, and a pattern to many unfeath- 
ered families far and near. 

One night in June we had a terrific storm. 
The thunder, close overhead, rolled through the 
heavy dawn like parks of artillery; the rain came 
dripping through the roof and soaking in at the 
window-sills. We afterwards heard, with no great 
surprise, of churehes struck, wheat-stacks burned 
up, and trees in the next garden blasted by the 
lightning ; but amidst all these disasters, I grieve 


to confess, one of my most prominent thoughts | 


was: What will become of my young black-birds? 
For their hole being open to the sky, [ expected 
the torrents of rain would have filled it like a tub, 
and drowned them, poor wee things! in their nest. 

How this did not happen, leven uow am puzzled to 
decide: whether the rain soaked safely through tie 
wood, or the parents, turning their wings into um- 
brellas, sat patiently over the opening of the hole 
till the storm was passed. But next morning, 
when I padded through the dripping garden to see 


if they were alive, there they were, all four, as) 


perky and hungry as ever! And at noon, a stray 
sunbeam piercing into their shadowy nursery, gave 
me a distinct vision of the whole family, sound 
asleep, packed tightly together with their heads 
over one another’s backs, not a feather ruffled— 
they had feathers now—among the whole brood. 
What cared they for thunder-storms? 

They now throve apace. Once, coming sud- 
denly round the corner, I saw on the edge of the 
hole the drollest little head, all beak and eyes, 
which looked about for a minute, and then popped 
down again. Doubtless, the eldest of the family, 
an adventurous and inquisitive young bird, desiring 
to investigate the world for himself—after which 
he and the rest were probably well scolded by the 
old black-birds, and advised caution ; for sometimes 
the silence in the nest was such that I thought 
they had all flown, till I caught sight of the four 
little yellow bills and eight twiukling eyes. 

Still, one now might daily expect their depar- 
ture; and I own to an uncomfortable feeling at 
thought of the empty nest, until an incident which 
reconciled me to the natural course of things. 

One morning, at our railway station, | overheard 
two of my neighbours conversing. 

‘ Yes,’ said one ‘they are very great annoyan- 
ces in gardens. I shot this morning a fellow which 
no doubt had his nest somewhere near—a remar- 
kably fine black-bird.’ 

‘Sir,’ I was just on the point of saying, ‘ was it 


my black-bird!—have you dared to shoot my| 


black-bird ?’ and a thrill of alarm, mixed with a 
sensation so fierce that I now smile to recall it, 
passed through me, and remained long after I be- 
came aware of the ludicrous impossibility of ex- 
pressing it. If I could have given ‘a piece of 
wy mind’ to that stout middle aged gentleman— 


They were a very happy | 


The wrong he did, however, was to some other 
\* young family,’ not mine, I found them chirping 
jaway, neither fatherless nor motherless. Mrs. B. 
|was hopping, stout and matronly, among the apple- 
branches, and Mr. Bb. caroling his heart out in his 
|favourite cherry-tree—where, probably, he feasted 
|as coutentedly as our guupowder friend would on 
jlamb and green peas in the merchants’ dining- 
rooms, 

My happy family! That was my last sight of 
their innocent enjoyment. The same evening, two 
warning voices insinuated cruelly: ‘ Your black- 
| birds are flown.’ 

I denied it. Not ten minutes before, I had 
{heard their usual sleepy chirp, before they were 
\quiet for the night, at the bottom of the hole. I 
| wanted proof. 

| ‘We can give it. We poked’ 
‘You didn’t surely poke them with a stick ?’ 
‘No!’ cried the accused criminals. ‘ But we 





dropped a gooseberry down into their hole. We 
heard it fall, and not a chirp—not a stir. Now, 


not even your black-birds could have received such 
an unexpected visitor—a large, hard, green goose- 
berry—without giving some sign of surprise. De- 
|pend upon it, they are flown.’ 

They were not. Next morning, I both heard 
‘and saw them again, suug as ever, or so I believed. 
|But a few hours after, taking advantage of the 
bright noon sunshine pouring direct on it, [ looked 
ideep down into the fawiliar hole. There was the 
nest, neat and round, aud there, in the middle of 
\it, reigning in desolate graudeur, was the large 
gooseberry ! 

‘ My young family is gone! said I, rather sadly, 
when, having peered in every garden-nook, and 
|found no sign of them, I came indoors. 

*O yes, they left the nest an hour ago. The 
‘boy helped them out. They had got to the top of 
ithe hole, and couldn’t get further; so he just put 
|his hand in and gave them a lift, and out they 
flew.’ 

* All four of them ?’ 

* All four—and as big as their parents.’ 

‘ And they have not been seen about the garden 
anywhere ?” 

‘Nowhere. They just got out of the nest, and 
jaway they flew.’ 

| So that is the end of my story. 

| Lhope my ‘ young family’ are enjoying them- 
selves very much somewhere ; that they find plenty 
|of fruit, and worms, and sunshiny weather; above 
‘all, that they take care to keep out of the garden 
jof my warlike neighbour taking his early morning 
|rambles in company witha gun. But my garden, I 
‘confess, is a little duller.than it used to be; and for 
|some weeks to come, I shall probably prefer other 
‘corners of it to that which contains the empty 
jcradle of my Babes in the Wood. 











Copper Coin not a legal Tender.—It has been 
supposed by many that copper coins are a legal 
tender to a certain amount, but the idea is erro- 
neous. A letter from James Ross Snowden, direc- 
tor of the U. S. Mint at Philadelphia, has been 
elicited by recent inquiries upon the subject, in 
which he says : 

The new cent is not a legal tender for any spe- 
‘ecified amount. Neither was the copper cent of 
|former years a legal tender for any sum. They 
lare “lawful coins,” and authorized to “ pass cur- 
|rent as money,” but they are not expressly made 
a legal tender in payment of debts. The Consti- 





who went on saying what a good shot he was, and |tution of the United States prohibits the States 
how many birds he usually killed in his garden of a|from making “anything but gold and silver a 
morniug—he might not have gone into town to his|legal tender in payment of debts.” The prohibi- 
office so composedly. tion to the States docs not apply expressly to Con- 

















4 THE FRIEND. 


a _____________ —_— 


She was blessed with a humble’spirit, and sought| 


gress, but the principle, perhaps, does. At all For “The Friend” 








events, Congress has never made anything but|not applause. She was not forward in the exer- HEART UTTERANCE. A 
gold and silver a legal tender.— Late Paper cise of her gift, and although she often had much| W8!TTEN IN REMEMBRANCE OF A SCENE AT NIAGARA FALLs, jons 
a to say in the ministry, yet she was very careful At noon, whilst standing on the height, serio 
For “The Friend”? |not to stand too long. She often exhorted friends! Down gazing on the cataract’s spray, rt 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES to come up in faithfulness in all their religious| ee ee worl 
Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members duties ; and expressed her firm conviction that God P % é zt run : 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. would have a people that would serve him in up- Beauty in glory! deeply stirred, for t! 
ninthnh anaes aele rightness and integrity of heart. She was pecu- enue . Joy uses henik coal with 
. os liarly fervent and living in prayer, in which she Pus voles te whhed on het aneé Wath of ar 
RASAR GHEE. was mercifully favoured with near access to the . ’ ‘ and 
Sarah Shotwell was born on Long Island, in|throne of Grace. Words were not with my feelings blent; there 
the year 1715. She was educated amongst Friends, She departed this life in the Eighth month, 1759, y = edie eas Sens 5 Sees, and | 
and in early life was, through the Lord’s gracious | after an illness of only four days. She had for Ashe, ent Ganka and praise. they 
visitations, prepared for usefulness in the church|some time previously been favoured with a sense wns 
militant. She received, when quite young in years,|that the period of her earthly sojourn was nearly Emotion tongue can ne'er impart, judg 
a gift in the ministry of the Gospel, which she} over, and her days’ work accomplished. She ma-| A oe a “ eee oo judg 
exercised to the comfort and edification of those| nifested in her sickness a state of resignation; and, | ean the feeling ations weed. N ness, 
amongst whom she laboured. : say her Friends, “ We doubt not is gone where the| ‘ for t 
In the year 1742, she was married to Joseph weary are at rest, and the wicked cease trou- Selected spiri 
Shotwell, of Rahway, and removed thither. Of bling.” THANKFULNESS. . ions 
her travels in the ministry we have little account. ISAAC HOLLINGSWORTH. I thank Thee, oh, my God, who made cloth 
Her memorial informs us, that she was much be- c The earth so bright; whic 
loved amongst those who knew her, being of “a Isaac Hollingsworth was born about the year So full of splendor and of joy, spiri 
sweet, free, and hospitable spirit.” She was a|1722, of parents members of the religious Society | Beauty and light ; they 
diligent attender of meetings, at and near her re- of Friends. He early in life witnessed powerful | oe oe oe are here, shou 
sidence, though by an increasing family of chil-| visitations of the love of God, by submitting to} Noble and right spiri 
dren, and the necessary care of them, she was|Which he grew in spiritual strength, and received I thank Thee, too, that Thou hast made to pl 
“ deprived of travelling much abroad.” “ She was| ability to resist the many temptations to evil which) _ Joy sad abound ; re end 
guarded in her expressions, and careful to give no| beset the path of youth. He was one favoured to goer foe ee cord 
just occasion of offence” to any. “She was a pru- be much preserved in a waiting, seeking state, That in » darkest spot on earth time 
dent and loving wife, a tender and exemplary pa-|whereby he was a good example to many of the| Some love is found. ing 
rent, an affectionate friend, and kind neighbour.”| children of Friends, who, by not knowing this con- - 7 worl 
She was often brought into sympathy with those|dition of mind, are often captivated by the spirit I thank Thee, more, that all our joy 
: se ey resem, ae 2 : . Is touched with pain ; the 
in affliction, especially such as were religious. Of) ot the world, become warmly attached to its delu- That shadows fall on brighter hours; eat 
these, the rich and poor were equally near and/|sive vanities, and are led off from the awful fear That thorns remain ; that 
dear to her. They were more closely united to|of God, their creator, which would have been as a So that earth’s bliss may be our guide, that 
her, than such of her natural kindred, as had not,| hedge of defence to them. . Aaah wah oar ean. noth 
through submission to the Truth, been brought) When about twenty-one years of age, he received | For Thou who knowest, Lord, how soon thin 
into the fellowship of the Spirit, and been made!/a gift in the ministry, in which he was a faithful Our weak heart clings, fash 
fellow heirs of the grace of God, and the kingdom /|labourer. He was much concerned for the promo- Hast given us joys, tender and true, get | 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. She gladly received|tion of the Truth, the eulargement of the Redeem- ‘ Yet all with wing? | hele 
. en Lt . a So that we see, gleaming on high, 
strangers, knowing that to use hospitality was the|er’s kingdom on earth, and for the eternal well- Diviner things ! sobe 
bounden duty of the christian ; and also that many, | being of all mankind. His miuistry was attended head 
on receiving such into their families, often were| with the holy Anointing, and tended to the encou- I thank Thee, Lord, that Thou hast kept Sato 
privileged to comfort the Lord’s faithful messen-|ragement and edification of the sincere-hearted, on amen sii tia Tru 
gers. He was concerned in gospel love and authority, to To long for more; and 
Her carriage and behaviour to young ministers, |call, invite, and warn the disobedient to forsake a yearning for a deeper peace, fool; 
and the burden-bearers in the church, manifested the evil of their ways. He was a man of a solid Not known before. date 
not only _— for their right guidance, but also and ere deportment, diligent in attending all I thank Thee, Lord, that here our souls T 
sympathy with them in their many exercises ; and | religious meetings, and a good example therein of Though amply blest, ; nor 
she was often qualified to drop seasonable hints|humble waiting. He laboured to promote oppor- Can never find, although they seek of ¢ 
for their encouragement and instruction. tunities in families, of retirement for waiting on the _ A perfect rest— ite 
Her own gift in the ministry was sound and liy-| Lord, and greatly desired that Truth might pros- — = shall, — they lean ss atti 
ing, and she was clear and distinct in her utter-| per in the hearts of the youth. a fh. SVC, whi 
ance. In her exercise thereof, she was much fa-| He travelled considerably through the Ameri- Se wit] 
voured, some being convinced of the truth thereby,|can colonies, in the work of the ministry, and his ; Selected, you 
others aroused and alarmed for their own condi-|service and Jabours of love were acceptable to the oe ms tie nant scenes of life, ae 
tion, were led to seek for Divine assistance, that! faithful, where his lot was cast. He was a mem- Yue peadie of tan od all still ‘and 
they might be saved. Others again were strength-|ber of Hopewell monthly meeting, until the year My heart and tongue employ. ings 
ened and confirmed in the Faith, which they had|1757, when he removed into the limits of Fairfax. . hea 
already received. She was much exercised in| His last illness was a nervous disorder, which ae ea - 
humble, silent waiting upon the Lord, who was/run its course in nineteen days. During this time welteshenieas wraiiinaie : all city 
pleased to own her labour therein ; so that he often|he was enabled once to get to a First-day meet- Who on his succour trust. of t 
raised in her heart, and gave her tongue and utter-|ing, in which he was favoured to bear a lively tes- en tha 
ance to express, memorials of praise, and songs of|timony, much to the comfort and satisfaction of : heaaainiale conaas love ; ian 
thanksgiving unto his great Name, unto bim who| his Friends. He appeared much spent when the How blest are they, and oniy they, stra 
is the God of all mercies, and who never forsook | meeting was over, and returning home, was taken Who in his truth confide. thir 
his people in the deep, nor left them to perish in|to his bed, and uttered but few words afterwards. Fear hi slain ii ies cuit te goo 
the wilderness; but who, in faithfulness and truth,; He departed this life Ninth month 10th, 1759, aged ‘ide anita deeds lees oe did 
failed not to bring them into the promised land.|about 37 years. “ We doubt not, is a partaker of Oh, make his service your delight; bal 
Her labours in the ministry were so clear, and the|that joy which crowns the labour of the faithful.” He'll make your wants his care. tha 
gospel truths she uttered so powerful and affecting (To be continued.) —_——— tha 
to the hearers, as to be well received by many who ie The servant of the Lord must not strive ; but 
were opposed to women’s preaching. Some of} Things right in themselves, are more likely to) be gentle unto all men, apt to teach, patient; in ] 
these were heard to say, “Lf such a thing could|be hindered than advanced, by an injudicious zeal| meekness instructing those that oppose themselves. har 


be, she was a true and gospel minister.” for promoting them. 


—2 Tim. ii, 24, 25. 
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A warning to all to keep out of the vain fash- 
jons of the world, which lead them below the 
serious life. 

Friends, keep out of the vain fashions of the! 
world ; let not your eyes, and minds, and spirits 
run after every fashion in apparel of the nations ; 
for that will lead you from the solid life into unity 
with that spirit that leads to follow every fashion 
of apparel that gets up. Mind that which is sober 
and modest, and keep to your plain fashions, that 
therein you may judge the world, whose minds 
and eyes are in what they shall put on, and what 
they shall eat. The world often aiters their fash- 
tons ; if you Jollow and run into them, ye cannot 
judge the world in that, but the world ‘will rather | 
judge you. Therefore ‘all keep in modesty, plain-| 
ness, fervency and sincerity, and be circumspect; 
for they who follow those things, which the world’s 
spirit invents daily, cannot be solid. Many fash- 
ions might be instanced, both of hats, caps, and 
clothes of men and women, that are daily invented, 
which they that run into, are near the world's 
spirit, and their eyes are gazing after them, when| 
they should be upon the Lord, from whom they | 
should receive judgment. All keep down that 
spirit of the world that runs into so many fashions 
to please the lust of the eye, the lust of the flesh, 
and the pride of life. Fashion not yourselves ac- 
cording to your former lusts in ignorance; let the| 
time past suffice, in which you have lived accord- 
ing to the lusts of men, and the course of the 
world, that the rest of your time you may live to 
the will of God, taking no thought what ye shall 
eat, what ye shall drink, or what ye shall put on; 
that therein your lives may judge the heathen, and | 
that you may be as the lilies; for you brought! 
nothing into the world, neither shall you take any- 
thing out. While the eye is gazing after every new | 
fashion, and the mind and desire is thirsting to 
get it ; when it has it, e lifts wp the mind, and so 
brings under the judgment of those who are in the | 
sober life, and of the world also. Therefore take | 
heed of the wor/d s fushions, lest ye be moulded’ 
into their spirit, and that will bring you to slight 
Truth, hurt and blind the pure eye and pure mind, 
and quench the Holy Spirit; and through such 
foolish toys, and fading things, you may lose your | 
conditions. 
Take heed of the world’s vanity, trust not in, 
nor covet uncertain riches, but seek the kingdom | 
of God, and the righteousness thereof. Let your! 
minds be above the costly and vain fashions of 
attire, but mind the hidden man of the heart 
which is a meek and quiet spirit, of great price 
with the Lord. Keep to justice and truth in all 
your dealings and tradings, at a word, and to the 





THE FRIEND. 


Bpistle, 1667. 


The Italian Duchies. 


was a great blessing for the people, as far as the 


As there may be some of our readers who| administration of affairs was concerned, for he em- 


imay like to know something about the Italian|ployed men of virtue and ability, and carried out 
\duchies, we offer the following particulars respect-| many reforms. 
ing them. 


By the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Francis bound himself to resign Tuscany on his 


Italy is an aggregate of States, composed of the} accession to the empire, and place his second son, 


pare of the ‘I'wo Sicilies, the kingdom of Sar-| Leopold on the ducal throne, 
'dinia, the papal dominions, the Austrian viceroyalty | Theresa became Empress, and he shared her throne, 
of Lombardy and the Venetian States, the duchies} Leopold became Grand Duke and proved one of 
of Tuscany, Parma, Piacenza and Modena, and|the greatest benefactors of the people that ever 
the little republic of San Marino. 


and thus, when Maria 


ruled over them. When Leopold beeame Empe- 


The duchy of Tuscany was founded in the year| ror of Germany, in 1790, his second son Ferdinand 


1530. 


had been expelled. Giulio de Medici, who had 
‘been elected Pope under the title of Clement V IL., 


land had , during all the wars of Italy, intrigued for 


the restoration of his family to power, solicited and 
obtained the aid of the Kmperor Charles V. in 
carrying out this project. An army of 40,000 
men was sent to take possession of Florence. The 


citizens under the guidance of the immortal Michael 


Angelo, heroically defended their city for nearly 
twelve months; but at last famine, pestilence and 
treachery, compelled them to yield. Florence ca- 


,|pitulated on honorable terms, which were shame- 


lessly violated. The republican champions were 
exiled or put to death, Alessandro de Medici was 
made Duke of Tuscany, and the republic of Flo- 
rence was suppressed. Alessandro de Medici was 
assassinated in 1537, and Cosmo I, a collateral 
branch of the Medici family, succeeded him. 
|prince was decorated with the title of Grand Duke 
‘of Tuscany by Pope Pius V., in 1569, a title which 
‘his successors have ever sinee retained, The reign 
of Cosmo was stained with perfidy and cruelty. 
He himself stabbed one of his own sons in the arms 
of his mother, who died of horror immediately af- 
terwards. His son and successor, Francesco, sur- 
' passed him in atrocity and licentiousness. He 
'took into his pay the most expert assassins, and 
sent them to murder his enemies wherever they 
could be found. It is said that few escaped when 
once doomed by the Duke, for, if they fied, these 
iwretches tracked them into distant lands and ac- 
‘complished their murder, after the lapse of months 
or even years. He is also the hero of that roman- 
tic episode of Italian history, the adventures of 
‘Bianca Capello, a Venetian lady, who had married 
a young Florentine of humble station, and resided 
‘at Florence with her husband. Her beauty in- 
flawed the desires of the Duke, who caused the 


, youth to be assassinated, and married Bianca, on 
which inauspicious occasion the city of Venice adopt- 


ed her as its daughter, and made her a handsome 
dotation. The Duke’s brother, Cardinal Ferdinando 


form of sound words, in the power of the Lord,|de Medici, however, became disgusted at the match 


and in equity, in yea and may, in all your deal- 


and though he concealed his feelings for a time, 


ings, that your lives and conversations may be in| he some years afterwards invited them both to a 


heaven, above the earth, that they may preach to 
all you have to deal with. So you may be as a 
city set on a hill, that cannot be hid, and as lights) 
of the world, answering the equal principle i in “all, 
that God in all things may be glorified. So you 
may pass your time here with fear, as pilgrims and 
strangers, and sojourners; having an eye over all 
things that are uncertain, as cities, houses, lands, 
goods, as things below. Possess ‘them as if ye 


jbanquet and poisoned them, and wound up the 


levening’s amusement by ascending the ducal throne 
himself. A succession of imbecile princes brought 
Tuscany to the lowest ebb of poverty and insigni- 
'ficance. Giovanni Gastone, the last of them, died 
of reckless dissipation, and with him expired the 
once illustrious family of Medici. In anticipation 
of such an event, it had been provided, in the pre- 
liminary stipulations of the peace of Vienna, in 





did not; yet as having a city, whose maker and 
builder is God, and a possession of an inheritanee 
that will never fade away, in which you have riches 
that will abide with you eternally. G. F. 


> e———- 


1735, that when it occurred, Francis, Duke of Lor- 
iraine, should resign his duchy to Stanislas Lee- 
\zinski, and receive in exchange that of Tuscany. 
Accordingly, on the death of Giovanni de Medici, 
ia 1737, Francis, who had a short time previously 





Power, enthroned with wisdom on its right 
hand, ant mere -y on its left, constitutes a complete 


judge. 


married. Maria Theresa, Archduchess of Austria, 
the daughter and heiress of Charles VI. , Emperor 
lof Germany, became Grand Duke of Tuscany. This 


This| 


The family of the Medici, at Florence, the| Joseph, succeeded to the duchy of Tuscany, but 
capital of the duchy, who had formerly held almost} was induced to renounce all his claims to it by the 
undisputed sway over the turbulent Florentines,| persuasion of Napoleon, in 1801, after the battle 


of Marengo. He was reinstated in his duchy on 
the downfall of the empire, and held it till his death 
in 1824, when he left it to his son, Leopold IL, 
the present Duke. It will thus be seen that Tus- 
cany is nothing more than an appendage of the 
house of Hapsburg, and if represented—or, rather, 
if her ruler be represented—at the Congress, it will 
be adding to the influence of Austria. 

Parma, as a fief of the empire, was given by the 
Emperor Maximilian, of Germany, to Pope Julius 
II. Pope Paul ILL. made it into a duchy for his 
son Pietro Luigi Farnese, in 1545, and it was con- 
firmed to the family by Philip I1., of Spain, in re- 
turn for the military services of the famous Ales- 
sandro Farnese, Prince of Parma, the most emi- 
nent general of his age. ‘The successors of Ales- 
{sandro were distinguished for their indolence and 
avarice, and under their sway the duchy sunk to 
decay. ‘The Farnese family was itself decaying, 
and the treaty of the quadruple alliance, in 1718, 
in anticipation of the extinction of the line, stipu- 
lated that the Duchy of Parma, with Piacenza, 
should be regarded as a male fief of the empire, 
and that Don Carlos, son of the King of Spain, 
by Elizabeth Farnese, should succeed to it on the 
decease of the then duke without heirs. Antonio, 
the last of the Farnese, died in 1731, and Carlos 
became duke. After the war of the Polish elec- 
tion, the duchy was, in 1735, given to Charles VL., 
Emperor of Germany, in exchange for Naples and 
Sicily. After the war of the Austrian succession, 
Parma and Piacenza were united into one duchy 
and given (1748) to Philip of Spain, who thus be- 
came the founder of a Bourbon dynasty there. 
Under him and his successors, the duchy sunk into 
utter insignificance. In 1805, it was united by 
Napoleon to the French Empire. In 1814, it was 
presented to his wife, Maria Louisa, Archduchess 
of Austria. In 1817, it was arranged between 
Austria and Spain that, on her death, the duchy 
of Parma should go to the direct male descendants 
of the queen of Etruria, and that in default of them 
it should revert to Austria; also that Piacenza 
should then be united to Sardinia. In pursuance 
of this arrangement, on the death of Maria Louisa 
in 1847, Charles I1., duke of Lucca, became duke 
of Parma and Piacenza, he giving up Lucea to 
Tuscany. After this chopping and changing he 
held the duchy for a short time, and then (in 1849) 
abdicated in favour of his son, Charles II]. The 
prince was assassinated in March, 1854, and the 
present duke, Robert, a minor, is his son; the go- 
vernment is administered by the regent, his mother, 
Louise, daughter of the duke de Berri, a Bourbon. 

The duchy of Modena was an ancient fief of the 
empire of Germany, and held for several genera- 
tions by the family of Este, which, perhaps, pro- 
duced more excellent rulers than any other Italian 
family, but their history is uninteresting. The 
unfortunate duchy was horribly ravaged during the 
wars of the eighteenth century. The male line 
of Este became extinct in Ercole III., at the close 
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THE FRIEND. 
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of the last century; his daughter was married to| plainness, “and had not whereon to lay his head.”|she found her mind clear and easy. She would 


the grand duke Ferdinand of Austria, the son of 
Maria Theresa, and Modena was bequeathed by 
Ercole to Ferdinand, who, on his death, succeeded 
to the duchy. Napoleon I. terribly interfered with 
the repose of the Italian princes, and in 1805, he 
forced Ferdinand to resign his duchy to France. 
At the restoration of all things in 1814, Modena 
was restored to Ferdinand’s son, Francis LV., who 
took the title of Duke of Este, and became the 
founder of a new branch of the family. His son, 
Francis V., Archduke of Austria, Prince Royal of 
Hungary and of Bohemia, Xc., &e., succeeded him 
in 1846, and now reigns. On the extinction of his 
line the duchy, like everything else in Italy, is to 
revert to Austria. 

Thus we see how this intriguing, grasping, over- 
bearing Power, has by dint of royal marriages, or 
bribes, or force appropriated to herseif the fairest 
parts of Italy; she has contrived to get a foothold 
in the Papal States, and Bologna and Ancona are 
garrisoned by her troops, under pretence of sus- 
taining the Pope. While we are writing, the town 
of Piacenza is being converted by Austrian en- 
gineers into a first class ‘fortress, to be garrisoned 
by Austrian troops. 
look to her as their hope and support. ‘The King 
of Naples, the Pope, the dukes of the States we 
have referred to, all live in the sunshine of Austria's 
smiles—and tremble at her frowns, and of course 
will do her bidding if admitted to the Congress. 

Tuscany contains a population of about 1,800, 
000, and an area of 6784 square miles; its chief 
city Florence, has a population of 100,000; its 
second city, Livarno, (or, as we call it, Leghorn,) 
has 60,000. It is one of the most delightful re- 
gions of that beautiful peninsula, and produces 
abundance of fruits, wine, corn, Xe. ‘The Duchy 
of Modena has an area of 1629 square miles, and 
contains about 600,000 inhabitants; the city of 
Modena has about 30,000, The Duchy of Parma 
comprises an area of 1712 square miles, and has 
a population of more than half a million; the city 
of Parma contains 40,000 inhabitants, and Pia- 
cenza 30,000. This makes in all about 10,000 
square miles of territory and 3,000,000 of people, 
under the control of Austria, exclusive of those 
provinces which she holds as her own. Italy is 
a geographical expression, said Metternich: it does 
not represent a nationality, at least not yet; nor 


will it whiie its destinies are controlled by the dip-| 


lomatists of Europe, not one of whom has the cause 
of liberty at heart.—Late Paper. 

In a meeting for discipline, my mind was op- 
pressed under a sense of some present not suffici- 
ently esteeming the sufferings of Christ, without 
the gates of Jerusalem, nor having fellowship with 
bim in them; and of a dark, libertine spirit, that 





—LExtruct from the Diary of Samuel Scott. 
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From “ Piety Promoted.” 
Deborah Bell. 

Deborah Bell, wife of John Bell, of Bromley, in 
Middlesex, late of Gracechurch street, London, 
daughter of John and Deborah Wynn, was born 
at Bradford, in Yorkshire, and being carefully 
educated in the way of truth by her pious and 
faithful parents, she sought the way of the Lord, 
and the knowledge of his blessed truth, when 
very young, and was mercifully favoured to par- 


often say, which I mention for the instruction of 
others, that there was great danger in exceedin 

the commission by staying abroad beyond the right 
time, 

She greatly desired that all the ministers of 
Christ, who found themselves concerned to travel 
in the service of the gospel, might take due care 
not to miss their way on that hand ; neither might, 
when in their travels, be drawn aside out of the 
right line opened to them by the truth, through 
the persuasion of unwary inconsiderable people, 
but might wait for the power of Christ our Lord 


take of that virtue and divine goodness which|to preserve them steady in mind in all their ser- 


maketh fruitful towards God, as she frequently 
expressed herself. In her minority she often ear- 
nestly desired that the Lord would be pleased 


vices for the promotion of the blessed truth, fre- 
quently repeating that she had observed divers 
whom she believed to have been rightly drawn 


to enable her to come up in doing his will, and|forth, who yet, through weakness and instability, 
that in all things she might be perfectly resigned|had missed their way in those particulars, and 
to answer his holy mind and requirings, and be|thereby received hurt, and lessened their service, 
fully given up in heart in all sincerity, and by|When she was under a concern to go abroad to 
his grace devoted to serve and obey him, ac-|visit the churches, the weight of that exercise 


cording to the ability received. He in mercy and 
Joving-kindness heard her humble petitions, and 
granted the early visitations of his love and good- 


All the petty tyrants of Italy| ness, in the pourings forth of his Holy Spirit, and 


gradually, by the work of his own divine power, so 
prepared and sanctified her heart, that she was 
made a vessel of honour. 

As she became acquainted with his divine and 
living word, when very young, she grew in expe- 
rience of that work which is wrought by the power 
of Christ, by which alone salvation and perfect re- 
demption is witnessed. Being an humble follower 
of Jesus Christ our Lord, and through the opera- 
tion of his grace freely resigned, and cheerfully 
given up, to follow these manifestations of the di- 
vine light and workings of the Spirit, which are 
inwardly revealed, she was so fitted for her Mas- 
ter’s use and service, as early to become a branch 
in Christ Jesus, the true and living vine, laden 
with fruit to the praise and glory of God, the good 
husbandman. Being led through deep travail, and 
close exercise and aifliction of mind, she thereby 
igained great experience, and was made sersible of 
| various states and conditions, which tended to qua- 


she was afterwards called. 

About the nineteenth year of her age, the Lord 
saw meet in his wisdom to commit a dispensation 
of the everlasting gospel to her to preach, in which 
service, she being faithful, grew in the knowledge 
of God, and had great experience of his dealings, 
and like the wise scribe, who was well instructed 
to the kingdom, brought forth out of the good trea- 
sury of her heart, things both new and old; so 
that she became an able minister thereof, to the 
comfort and edification of the churches where she 
came. Many, who were unacquainted with the 





would trample upon those precious testimonies of] work of the blessed truth in themselves, were 


the cross, delivered to George Fox and others, 


reached to by her powerful and lively ministry, in 


against hat honour, the heathenish appellation of|the service of which she often appeared strong 


days and months, the unchristian language of you to 
a single person, and the calling of men, master, con- 
trary to the express prohibition of our blessed Lord, 
‘ Be ye not called of men, master, for one is your 
Master, even Christ.” Some well-disposed Friends 
may, perhaps, have strengthened these libertines, by 
laying too great a stress on externals, “ for in Christ 
Jesus, neither circumcision availeth, nor uncireum- 
cision, but a new creature;’’ and if those called 
Quakers walked according to this rule, they would 
neither wear gay clothing, nor give flattering titles 
tomen. Much expense and exactness in dress, 
sumptuous houses and costly furniture, comport 
not with the seamless garment of a crucified Sa- 


when in bodily weakness, which frequently at- 
tended her, to the admiration of those who had 
the knowledge of her outward infirmities. 

She laboured faithfully in word and doctrine, 
and visited many of the meetings of Friends in 
most parts of England, Wales, Scotland, and was 
twice in Ircland, and had good service where she 
came, for she daily regarded the motions and 
guidance of truth in all her services, and in an 
especial manner, when under a concern to travel 
on that account. She earnestly desired to be fully 
satisfied of being rightly called, and to see her way 
iclearly opened, both as to the time when, the place 
where, and the people to whom, it was her duty to 





viour, who was himself the most perfect pattern of| minister, and was ever very careful to return wien 











brought her very low, both in body and mind. She 
waited diligently for the counsel of God, and full 
satisfaction in herself, before she made her concern 
known to any; for her whole dependence was, in 
great humility, on Christ our Lord, to put her forth, 
and go before her, and to give her strength and 
wisdom, to discharge herself faithfully to her own 
comfort and peace, the edification of the people, 
and his honour. But though she was strong in the 
Lord, and zealously concerned for the cause of 
truth, yet, by nature, of a weakly constitution, and 
through hard travel, and close exercise, which often 
was upon her for the truth’s sake, her bodily in- 
firmities increased before old age came on. 
Towards the latter part of her time, being often 
infirm, she frequently rejoiced in the Lord, and 


jexpressed the great comfort, peace, and satisfac- 


tion which she had in having devoted her youthful 
days to his service, and being freely given up 
faithfully to obey his calls and holy requirings, 
whilst a degree of health and strength was granted, 
and she was able to undergo such service, often 
saying an early devotion was very acceptable to 
God, and the strength of youth could never be so 


lify her for that great and weighty work whereunto}well and profitably employed, as in faithfully 


serving the Lord in humility and sincere obedience 
in whatsoever work he in his wisdom may be 
pleased to qualify them for, and eall them into. 
For wheresoever it happened that any such lived 
to be attended with the infirmities of old age, the 
comfort and peace they would enjoy, would be 
abundantly more to them than all the comforts of 
this life; for she could by living experience say, 
that nothing in this world was worthy to be com- 
pared with it. 

She often earnestly desired the sense thereof 
might lay hold of our youth, that they might give 
up their minds to seek the Lord early, and devote 
the strength of their time to his service, that in the 
end they might be made partakers of the same 
comfort and peace, which was her greatest joy and 
real case of rejoicing, and became more and more 
so as she drew near her conclusion. This I pub- 
lish for their perusal, that if by any means they 
might be prevailed on, and stirred up to consider 
how necessary and truly profitable it is to begin 
early in that great duty recommended by the wise 
man, “‘ Remember now thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth, while the evil days come not, nor the 
years draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no 
pleasure in them.” 

Being under a coucern to visit a few meetings in 
Uertfordshire, and as far as Huntington, though 
in a weak state of health, she undertook that jour- 
ney, which proved her last, towards the middle of 
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birds, Utility as well as sentiment demands such | that wate interest which ought to, and we be- 

a law. ‘The crops, both of fruit and seed, suffer|lieve does subsist between them as readers, and 
materially from the dearth of insectivorous birds | ourselves as its conductors. 

occasioned by the guns of cockney sportsmen and| If ever there was a time when it was of peculiar 

ireckless boys. If these sparrow-hunters would |importance to our religious Society, that its mem- 

was | jonly reflect that the destruction of every “string” | bers should keep upon the w atch, against the pre- 

humbly thankful to the Lord who had enabled her! of insect-killing birds involves the loss of a certain |sentations and encroaehments of a spirit, that is 


to perform that journey, and had given her|amount of peaches, plums, apples, pears, wheat, Ke., | seeking to effect some change from the ground oe- 
strength to discharge herself faithfully of that con-! possibly they might refrain from robbing the fruit- 





the Seventh month, 1738. She was from home 
ten days, and had six meetings, and although weak 
in body, yet she appeared strong in her ministry, m 
and had good service, much to the satisfaction and 
comfort of Friends where she came. When she 
came home she rejoiced much, and said she 


cern ‘she was under, and that her heart was filled | 
with that peace and comfort which he is pleased to! 
favour his obedient servants with, and that she| 
apprehended her day’s work was nigh finished,| 
for she saw no more work her great Master had | 
for her to do; and she had no ‘desire to live, but | 
to serve and glorify him. 


(Yo be concluded.) 
—— 


The Birds and their Destroyers.—Birds are 
popular creatures, and, as is often the case with | 
general favourites, their popularity is their ruin. 
Young America is ‘after them as soon as his barrel- | 
hand ‘and trigger-finger are strong enough to work 
a fowling-picce, and his dexter optic nerve is steady | 
enough to “draw a bead.” THis first fatal shot at| 
sparrow or seed-lark is the prospective knell of 

wuititudes of winged things. ‘Lhenceforward no- 
thing that can fiy receives quarter at his hands.) 
He would shoot one of the cherubim if it came in 
his way. In season and out of season, he perse- 
eutes with a savaze zest the feathered tribe, avail- 
ing himself of ambushes and other unchivalric 
strategies of war, and knocking over his unsuspect- | 
ing victims, even when asleep and night-capped | 
with their own wings, without hesitation, pity, or | 
remorse. In this sanguinary practice he persists}. 
until his beard begins to shoot, when if he chance! 
to fall into the company of persons of nobler aim, | 
he reforms, and from a mere bush ranging assassin | 
becomes a “regular sportsman.” Should he not| 
be thus fortunate in his early associations, he ma- | 
‘tures into an ignoble “ pot-huuter,” with a desire 
to “kill, kill, kill,” quite as strong as that of Lear! 
in the forest. In his indiscriminate warfare he has 
many foreign accomplices, principally Teutons and | 
Celts, who regard quantity—without regard to) 
quality or seasonableness——as the measure of sue-| 
cess in their ornithological razzias; a turkey or a 
turkey-buzzard, an owl or an ortolan, being all). 
the same to them 

The consequences of this ill-regulated slaughter 
are only too apparent. Our song birds, once the) 
fearless tenants of the woods and : ‘thiekets around | 
the farmer’s homestead, and of the ornamental 
shrubberies of the citizen’s country seat, are rapidly | 
disappearing. The migrant tribes visit us in fewer 
numbers, and grow more timid and distrustful ever 
season. The half-domesticated warblers that used | 
to build their nests in the farmers’ door-yard trees 
and sing their morning hymus close by his chamber | 
window, are forsaking the dwellings of man, The| 
red bird, the bobolink, and the thrash are seldom| 
seen flitting through the alders by the homestead 
spring, and the turtle-doves that once boldly fed | 
with the chickens in the barnyard, are afraid to 
coo in the far off woods, lest their soft voices should | 
attract some ruthless foe. 

Game birds are becoming scarcer every season. | 
Even the multitudinous grouse of the western prai- | 
ries must eventually be ‘thinned out by the impro-| 
vident and wholesale buttwes by means of which| 
our markets have been glutted with this delicious 
wild fowl. In this State, now that a stringent law! 
against the wanton destruction of game has been 
enacted, the partridge, quail, woodcock and snipe 
may, perhaps, be saved from extermination. But 
we need a law for the preservation of the small| 


| 


‘and to say my tables. 


Y | est Hindoo. 


jnal, but to cultivate, and if it may be, to increase|our forefathers in the ‘Trath. 


eupied by those extraordinary men and women, 
who were made use of in the Lord’s hand, to ga- 
ther it out from other professors,—on which ground 
we believe it to be the will of our divine Master, 
\that it should remain firmly implauted,—and which 
is labouring to modify it, that it may not appear 
so uncongenial and uninviting to the men of the 
world, and so opposed to their maxims and prac- 
|tices, we apprehend it is the present. 

W hatever may be the opinions entertained by 
us individually, as to the causes that have been, 
and are still operating to produce the disjointed 
‘condition of the Society, the weakness, and the de- 
termined opposition to some of the testimonies al- 


grower and the husbandman of a friend whose lit- 
tle toll of grain is well repaid by its forays upon 
the grubs and caterpillars, grasshoppers, locusts, 
‘and orchard insects which devour his crops and| 
decimate his fruit trees—New York Ledger. 





National Education in Ireland.—In passing| 
\through the country a few days ago, I met with a 
very intelligent looking peasant boy, with whom [ 
|got into conversation. He appeared to be about 
\thirteen or fourteen years of age. LI asked him) 
|whether he attended any school. He said he did; 
\that he went every day to Mr. K.’s National 








school at “That's very good, my boy.| ways borne by it, manifested in some of the meet- 
Now tell me what you learn there y 66 T learn the| lings, we cannot believe but that all true Friends 
secoud book, sir, to read, write, spell, do sums, leverywhere must feel that such is the case; and 


Q * ste » Ouake is 

a Do you learn n anything| that —— a firm and 1 Lecce, pie m is 
&Q yes, sir, I learn grammar and pray-| |Maintained somewhere, the stakes will be removed 
one by one, the cords be entirely broken, and “ the 


“ Prayers! You learn prayers? I am ver ; 
glad to hear ‘ins. omhaies aaaene you learn | holy and beautiful house,’ where our fathers wor- 
shipped, will be broken down. ‘lo maintain, and 


“ Our Father, sir, which art in heaven.” “ Very) peteriaeer ‘ 

good, indeed ; I hope you know it well, and take to ee others in their maintenance of such a 

pleasure in repeating it. Now, my boy, who isle eas have heretofore been, and will continue to 
> » y Tey ” 

‘ Our Father,’ to whom that prayer is addressed ?” e objects of primary importance in conducting 

our Journal, at the same time labouring to pre- 


“T don’t know, sir.” “You don't know! Way, rve the Society within th :] f it 
when you offer up that prayer, to whom do you|S¢?ve the Society within the enclosure of its origi- 
J P peayes; . nal organization, and upholding its long- cherished 


say it!” “I say it to the schoolmaster, sir.” 
system of church government. 


* But when ou say it at home, to whom do ou : 2 
J y y While pursuing the course which appears best 


\Say it?” “I never say any prayers at home, sir.’ 
| My dear little boy, do you know who made you ?” calculated to attain these objects, we desire to keep 
: steadily in view, and to act in accordance with the 


No, sir; the master doesn’t be teaching us them 
things pm a » And you never heard ‘ef God?’ »| obligations of christian charity, cultivating feelings 
lof kindness towards all the household “of faith, 


“Never.” “Nor of Jesus Christ ?” “No, sir.” to uphold the hand I I 
aw o3e are con- 
“Did you ever hear anything about heaven?” | Striving jo Eenee the Lend ef these whe ane 20 
tending for the faith, and to encourage all to walk 


No, sir.” “ Do you know what sin is?” “Ido not, | ag ea 
in the way of Truth, while our opposition is direct- 


sir.” “ And now, supposing you died to- night, > aiahed Bestia tl 
> rains sol > Ss. anc > W r ea- 
where do you think you would go to?” “I den! t| jed against unsound principles, and the wrong m 
|sures emanating from them. 


|know, sir; we're never taught these things at\""' : ; 
school.” Now he was a boy w vho had been attend-|, Sad and discouraging as are many of the fea- 
ing one of our State-supported schools for at least) tures of the present times, we think they are not 
Hie oe five years, and yet, strange to say, in this without some indications of a gradual eh: unge for 
Christian land, and with all the educational advan-|*2¢ better—some tokens for gooll. We believe that 
tages that a Christian State could afford him, at the| the sorrowful departures from the testimonies of 
end of that period he had not arrived at the know- Truth that are manifested a places, have 
ledge of a God or a Saviour ; knew no more of the| \startled many, both in Great Britain and in our 
‘realities of another world than the beast that per-|owo land, who were incredulous as to the tendency 
isheth by the wayside, infinitely less than the dark- | lof the “religion of sentiment,” that has been in- 
If such be the education (?) State be- | \troduced among us of latter time; and who, we 
stows upon itschildren, no wonder that our national | |trust, will be stirred up to unite more fully with 
clergy should stand out in solemn protest against it.| Itheir brethren in the detence of the faith and tes- 
\timonics of the Society. We apprehend that the 


Corr. of Achit Eierald. a“ tendency to division has materially diminished, 
Innocent minds are the least suspicious ; and |2nd that there also is an approach to a still more 
they who are the least apt to offend easily forgive. {harmonious labour on the part of those who find 
themselves constrained to bear a firm, consistent 
[testimony against the errors that have de: poiled 
the church ; “but above all, we think there are h: ope- 
ful indications among the younger members in 
on a BE a RI E N D. |many parts of the Society, affording ground to be- 
lieve that not a few of them who have been mer- 

cifully visited by the Spirit of our divine Master, 

: __ NINTH MONTH 10, 0, 1859. are seeking to be made conformable to his will, to 
\bear his yoke; and who will thus be prepared to 
On commencing the thirty-third volume of “The| meet the trials of the day with meckness and chris- 


Friend,” it may be proper for us to address a few tian firmness, and to uphold, not merely in word, 
words mn our subscribers, not for the purpose of! but in life and conversation, the religion of the 
setting forth anything new in regard to the Jour-| New Testament, as revealed to themselves and to 


else i i 
ers.” 


‘ 


| 66 


“ 





—_—_—>»—___ 


Earnestly contend for the faith, which was once 
‘delivered to the saints. 














We are anxious 
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that the whole tenor of our Journal may go to 
strengthen and promote these good things. 

While desiring our readers to take encourage- 
ment from these indications of the continued mer- 
ciful regard of the great Head of the church for 
his backsliding people, we are aware there are yet 
many and sore trials to be endured, and probably 
much time may elapse before things will be brought 
into the right way. The faithful maintenance of 
the testimony borne by Ohio and Philadelphia 
Yearly Meetings, involves not only the integrity of 
the doctrines of the Society, but principles which 
lie at the foundation of the government of our 
church, none of which can be given up and the 
Society prosper. We earnestly desire, so far as 
we may be instrumental so to do, to incite Friends 
every where, in a meek and loving spirit, faithfully 
and unshrinkingly to support these in all their as- 
pects; and to a patient endurance of the difficul- 
ties and disadvantages incident to the present state 
of the Society, brought about, not by the faithful- 
ness of those meetings, but by departures from the 
faith, and false doctrines privily brought in among 
us. 

We are solicitous that our readers may be im- 
pressed with the conviction that the feebleness and 
wasting in the Society, are to be attributed in the 
first place to the members not living in conformity 
with the holy faith it professes; and that no re- 
medy will avail, but a return to the ground upon 
which all its devoted members have ever found 
strength and preservation,—humble obedience to 
the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus; re- 
nouncing conformity to the world, and with mag- 
nanimity bearing the restraints and crosses of 
Truth, unmindful of the scorn or the sophistry of 
unregenerate men. 

These are the views which we shall continue to 
advocate in the future numbers of “ The Friend.” 
The other departments will receive their usual at- 
tention; and in order to secure to the Journal 
that variety which will make it interesting and in- 
structive, aud thus extend its subscription and its 
usefulness, we ask the cordial co-operation of our 
friends in all parts of the country. We apprehend 
that suitable efforts on the part of our agents, and 
others interested in the welfare of the paper, would 
be productive of a valuable increase to our sub- 
scription list, and we would be glad to have them 
make the trial. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS, 

Evrore.—News from Liverpool to the 24th ult. 

The builders’ strike in London shows no sign of ad- 
justment. There were symptoms of discontent in other 
branches of trade. Ata meeting of the great ship com- 
pany, the directors were authorized to issue the remain- 
ing capital, thirty thousand pounds, so as to despatch 
the Great Kastern on her first voyage, free of debt. It 
was also determined not to insure the vessel at present, 
leaving the proprietors to insure their respective rights 
if they desired to do so. Bids for the Indian five mil- 
lion loan were opened on the 23d. They reached over 
seven aud a half millions. The loan was all awarded at 
and above 97, the minimum fixed by government. Ac- 
counts respecting the revenues and disbursements of the 
government of India presented to Parliament, exhibit a 
most unsatisfactory condition of the finances. The total 
revenue receipts of all the presidencies of india for the 
year 1857-1858, amounted to £31,706,776, while the 
charges on the revenue were £39,570,908, leaving a de- 
ficiency of £7,864,132. The estimated deficiency for 
1858-1859 is still greater; it is expected to be at least 
£14,000,000. Some of the items of revenue were as fol- 
lows—from land, £17,310,195; from opium, £6.864,209 ; 
from salt, £2,131,346; from customs, £2,148,834. 


The London money market remains steady. 


Consols, 
953. 


The Liverpool cotton market dull, without any 
change in prices. The following were the quotations 
for breadstuffs :—White corn, Ts. 3d a 7a. 6d. per 100 
pounds; yellow corn, 6s. 3d. a Gs. 10d. ; mixed. 5a. 10s, 
a 6s.; red wheat, 8s, a 8s. 9d.; white, 9s. 6d. a 10s. Gd.; 


| Philadelphia and Baltimore flour, 10s. 9d. a 11s. 3d.;|the week ending Ei 


Western Canal, 9s. 8d. a lus. 9d. 

| #rance.—lt was reported that the British government 
|had congratulated the French Ambassador on the re- 
cent political amnesty, and that Queen Victoria ad- 
dressed very warm congratulations to Napoleon on the 
joccasion. Some of the Republican leaders have refused 
to accept the amnesty. Victor Hugo, in declining the 
proffered boon, says, When liberty returns to France, he 
will return. 

The Peace Conference.—There is nothing authentic as 
to the progress of the Congress. The Plenipotentiaries 
of France and Sardinia were frequently in consultation. 
On the 24th, the Plenipotentiaries of France and Aus- 
tria held a conference together, which lasted two hours. 
The relations between the Representatives of Austria 
and Sardinia appeared to be friendly. 

dialy.—General Garibald: has been appointed to the 
command of the Tuscan army. The National Assembly 
of Tuscany had declared by vote that the expelled 
dynasty could neither be recailed nor accepted to reign 
in Tuscany. The friends of Italy were said to be uneasy 
at the presence of the young Grand Duke of Tuscany in 
Paris. The government ot Naples had ordered the Fo- 
reign Legion to be completely disbanded. The obnoxious 
Minister of the Pope, Cardinal Antonelli, had resigned 
the Presidency of the Council at Rome, but retains the 
Secretaryship of State. 

Russia.—The Emperor is said to be slowly but stea- 
dily advancing in his favourite project of emancipating 
the serts in his empire. ‘The committees to report plans 
how the work should be accomplished, are nearly una- 
nimous in admitting the practicability of emancipation, 
but they object in many instances to the propvusition to 
endow the serf with his house and a portion of land. 
The government however insists that the serfs shall be 
provided with the means of living after being freed. 
Sub-committees have been elected in the Provinces, to 
proceed to St. Petersburg, where they will form one 
general committee, to consider the various reports, and 
decide on a definite plan to be laid before the Emperor, 
In the mean time the journals are allowed to freely dis- 
cuss the question, and no doubt is entertained that the 
emancipation movement will finally succeed. 

Unirep Srares.—The Pacific Coast.—The island of 
St. Juan, between Vancouver’s Island and the main 
land, claimed by our government as part of Washington 
territory, has been occupied by sixty United States 
troops, by order of Gen. Harney. Gov. Douglas had 
issued a protest claiming the island for the British 
crown, and had also despatched some armed vessels and 
two hundred sappers and miners there. It is said that 
Gen. Harney’s action in taking possession of the island 
is approved by President Buchanan, and will be sus- 
tained by the Administration. It was supposed at Vic- 
toria, that the matter would be compromised by a joint 
occupany of the island until the British and the United 
States governments could be advised of the state of af- 
fairs. 

The Frazer river mining news is favourable. Gold, 
valued at $75,000, had reached Victoria within the pre- 
vious fortnight. 

The Convention in session in Carson Valley had 
framed a Constitution for a Provisional Government, 
declaring Carson Valley independent of Utah, and giving 
the name of Nevada to the proposed territory. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 581. Natives of the 
United States, 468. Children, under ten years of age, 403, 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 176. The amount 
of water supplied by the different Water Works of the 
city, during the Eighth month, 1859, was as follows :— 

Gallons pumped Average gul- 
during the month. lons per day. 
372,270,000 12,008,709 
299,787,040 9,670,550 
94,372,520 3,044,275 
28,825,710 929,861 
Total, 795,255,270 25,653,395 
The mean temperature for the Eighth month was 73} 
degrees, which is about the average for the last thirty- 
three years. The amount of rain was 4} inches. The 
whole amount of rain during the first eight months of 
the year was 40 inches. The average yearly amount of 
rain for the last twenty-one years, is stated to be 43} 
inches. The mean temperature of the three summer 
months just ended, was 72.45 degrees. The mean tem- 
perature of the three summer months of 1858, was 75.62 
degrees. In 1816, the mean temperature of the three 
summer months was ovly 66 degrees; in 1838, it was 
77.06 degrees. . 


Fairmount, 
Schuylkill, 
Delaware, 
Twenty-fourth ward, 


Vortality of Cities.—The following table shows the 


number of deaths in five of our principal cities during 


ghth month 20th, with the popula- 
tion of each annexed :— 

No. of 
deaths. 
710 
205 
161 
126 
92 


Estimated 
pop. 
710,000 
600,000 
200,000 
220,000 
160,000 


Ratio of 
deaths. 
1 to 1000 
1 to 2927 
1 to 1242 
1 to 1746 
1 to 1739 
epee Se 
Total, 1294 1,890,000 1 to 1460 
A Novelty in Telegraphing—On the morning of the 
2d instant, during the continuance of the auroral dis. 
play, the electric current from east to west was so regu- 
lar between Portland and Boston, that messages were 
sent along the line, without the usual batteries being 
applied. The same thing was done in other places, 
The Nicaragua Route to California, after having been 
closed a considerable time, on account of Walker's in- 
vasion of the country, and the encouragement it re. 
ceived from the New York owners of the California 
steamers by that route, is at length about to be re-open- 
ed. The Merchants and Miners’ line of steamships issued 
their advertisement, in which they announce that the 
steamship Keystone State will sail from New York on 
the 5th of Tenth month, for San Juan del Norte. It is 
the expectation of the company to make the passage 
between New York and San Francisco in twenty days. 
The Markets.—The following were the quotations on 
the Sth inst. New York—New, white Southern wheat, 
31.50; new, white Western, $1.35 a $1.40; red do. 
$1.20; rye, 81 cts. a 82 cts.; corn, 80 cts. a 83 cts.; 
oats, 37 cts. a 40 cts. Philadelphia—Red wheat, $1.15 
a $1.20; white, $1.20 a $1.35; rye, 72 cts.; corn, 76 
cts. a 77 cts.; Delaware oats, 34 cts.; Pennsylvania, 37 
cts. The prices of beef cattle have varied but little for 
some weeks past, the rate being mostly from 8} to 9} 
for fair quality. It is said that many sales have been 
made ahead of cattle, to be delivered a month hence at 
these prices. Baltimore—Corn, 78 cts. a 80 cts.; Ohio 
and City flour, dalla $5.12. 


New York, 
Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, 
Baltimore, 
Boston, 


RECEIPTS. 
Received from F. Owen, N. Y., $2, vol. 33; from Elijah 


Haworth, O., $4, vols. 31 and 32, and Jordan Ballard, 
$2, vol. 32. 
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WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
COMMITTEE ON INSTRUCTION. 
A Special Meeting of the Committee on Instruction of 
West-Town School, will be held at Arch street Meeting- 


house on Sixth-day, the 16th of Ninth month, at twelve 
o'clock, M. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Winter term will commence on Second-day, the 
7th of Eleventh month. Those who intend to enter 
children as pupils, are requested to make early applica- 
tion to Davip Roserts, Superintendent at the School, or 
to JosepH ScatrerGood, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch street, 
Philadelphia. 


A single man of orderly, industrious habits is wanted 
at the School, capable of acting as gardener, and assist- 
ing in other work. Apply as above. 

West-Town, Eighth month, 1859. 


WANTED. 

For Friends’ Select School for Girls, a Teacher qua- 
lified to give instruction in Mathematics and the higher 
branches of study. Application may be made to De- 
borah M. Williamson, No. 1024 Arch street; Mary R. 
Stroud, No. 1432 S. Penn Square ; or Rebecca 8. Allen, 
No. 335 S. Fifth street. Early application is desired. 

Eighth mo. 8th, 1859. 


EVENING SCHOOLS FUR ADULT COLOURED 
PERSONS. 

A Principal and Assistant Teachers are wanted for 
the Men’s school, and a Principal and Assistants for 
the Women’s school. 

The schools will be opened early in the Tenth month ; 
they are held five evenings in the week, during five 
months. Apply to 

Joun C, Aten, No. 321 N. Front st., or 335 S, Fifth st. 

Wituiam Evans, Jr., No. 252 8S. Frout street, or 

Samorn Aen, No. 336 8. Front street. 


PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 





